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CHINA: THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 



By S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.U. 



Ladies and Gentlemen. — It will hardly be possible to do more, 
in the time which is allotted to me, than to describe, as accurately 
as I can, the three points which are comprised in the subjects be- 
fore us, — the country and people of China, and the place this 
kingdom occupies among the nations of the earth. 

In the first place, the position of the country may be briefly 
described — and before the Geographical Society this seems to be 
quite suitable — so that a good idea may be obtained of the land in 
which the Chinese now dwell. It is in most respects one of the 
most favored regions on the face of the earth, comprising within 
its limits every variety of soil and climate ; watered by large rivers, 
which, serving not only to irrigate and drain it, but by means of 
their size and the course of their tributaries, also affording unusual 
facilities for intercommunication, it produces, within its own 
borders everything necessary for the support, comfort and delight 
of its inhabitants, who have depended very slightly upon the assist- 
ance of other climes and nations for satisfying their own wants. Its 
civilization has been developed under its own institutions ; its 
government has been modeled without knowledge or reference 
to that of any other kingdom ; its literature has borrowed nothing 
from the genius or research of other lands; its language is unique 
in its symbols, its structure, and its antiquity ; and its people 
are remarkable for their industry, religion, peacefulness and num- 
bers. 

The Chinese empire, as you are aware, lies in the south-eastern 
part of Asia ; and the area over which its monarch claims jurisdic- 
tion measures altogether about 5,300,000 square miles. A great 
part of this vast region, however, is occupied with the mighty desert 
of Gobi ; and another large area is the unknown mountainous wilds 
of the Kwanlun lying north of Tibet, around the sources of the 
Yangtse and Yellow rivers. This is probably the largest tract of 
unknown land now left on the face of the earth. 

But it is the country which we call China, and its inhabitants 
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term Chung Kwoh, or the Middle Kingdom, to which our attention 
and inquiries are directed when we speak of the Chinese people. 
This territory measures from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 square miles, 
according as the northern frontiers are placed, and presents a great 
variety of plains and mountain ranges. It is divided into three 
great basins, that of the Yellow river on the north, the Yangtse in 
the middle, and the Pearl river in the south. All these streams and 
many others run generally from west to east.; the greatest rivers in 
the United States run from north to south, and thereby experience 
wider changes of climate during their course. 

In the north-east lies the great Plain, one of the observable feat- 
ures of the country, whose area is computed at 200,000 square 
miles ; it is by far the largest in the world that can be cultivated, 
and by the census is reckoned to support about 177,000,000 of peo- 
ple. v It is one of the most highly cultivated portions of the empire, 
and produces almost everything which is peculiar to it ; two crops are 
annually raised from nearly every part of it. The limits reach from 
beyond Peking on the north to Hangchau south of the Yangtse, 
and extend, at various widths, from the Yellow Sea inland to the 
mountains of Honan and Nganhwui. 

One of the most remarkable points connected with this Plain is 
the recent change in the course of the Yellow river, which has re- 
sulted in diverting most of its waters from their old embouchure in 
the Yellow Sea to the Gulf of Chihli. The rapid current brings down 
so much silt from the region near the Great Wall that when it enters 
the province of Honan, there is not scour enough to carry the sedi- 
ment out to sea. The final closure of the old channel took place 
about twenty-five years ago, by which time the waters had dug for 
themselves a passage to the north-east through Shantung, a small 
part of them going to the south-east into the Grand Canal. This 
change is one of the most remarkable geological phenomena of 
modern times. 

The metropolis Peking, a word meaning northern capital, lies on 
its edge, at the foot of the table-land of central Asia, and has been 
the capital since about A. D. 1280. It is situated about twelve 
miles from the Pei-ho (i. e. White river), and is rather larger in cir- 
cuit than Manhattan island, its walls measuring nearly twenty-four 
miles around ; it now has the finest wall of any city in the world, 
being nearly fifty feet high and fifty feet broad. The population is 
less than it was a hundred years ago, and <s variously estimated at 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000. During the rebellions which have 
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occurred in China, especially the last, the city has become impov- 
erished, and now presents a melancholy example of the degrada- 
tion of an eastern capital and the depreciation of its trade and 
riches. It is still an interesting city, and fully maintains its power 
as the seat of the government. 

Russia is separated from China by the great Plateau and ranges 
of Mongolia, measuring, without close accuracy, about a million 
and a half of square miles, and supporting numerous small tribes 
of Mongols over its steppes, the descendants of the Scythians and 
Huns of ancient times, and just the same nomads still. One Rus- 
sian traveler has penetrated almost to the head-waters of the Yangtse 
river, and describes the whole country lying westward of Lake 
Koko-nor as a howling wilderness, where few inhabitants could be 
found to be taught, or even to be caught. The productive part of 
the Plateau is called Tsow-ti, or the Land of Grass, and in its better 
portions presents a wide, grassy plain, having no trees, shrubs, 
fences, fields, plowed lands, houses or roads — a wide, green expanse, 
with a few yourts, or tents, of felt, and scattered flocks of sheep 
and camels, to relieve the monotony. 

These two native maps before me represent the eighteen prov- 
inces, according to the popular notions of the Chinese, wherein 
nearly the whole world is supposed to be their empire, and other 
nations to lie on its outskirts in a miscellaneous manner. North 
and South America and most of Africa are omitted altogether, and 
room is only left for a few islands in the southern Indian seas. 
Yet these maps will compare very well with those of the Romans 
in the days of Nero ; those displayed just the same ignorance of 
the eastern world that these do of the western. The other native 
map represents the city of Peking, and fairly exhibits its divisions 
and form ; on the south are seen the inclosures within which the 
emperor annually worships Heaven and the God of Agriculture. 

China is greatly favored in regard to climate, possessing one of 
the most salubrious and equable in the world. Compared with our 
own country, the mass of the land lies about five degrees south of 
similar climatic conditions here, so that Canton, which is parallel 
with Havana, has more resemblance to Savannah. In the north, 
the air is drier than on the Atlantic coast ; it is modified by the 
Plateau, and the Pacific gulf-stream runs much more remote from 
the Chinese coast than the Atlantic does from our shore line, out- 
side of the great intervening chain of islands. Peking, which is 
parallel with Philadelphia, has a warmer and drier climate. 
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The productions of this empire suffice for the maintenance of its 
great population, and, with increased facilities, would support many 
more. It gives one a clearer idea of their numbers to learn that 
every blade of rice is transplanted ; and all grains are sown by drill- 
ing, and not broadcast. Almost every part of the country furnishes 
two crops annually, and no land is laid down in grass for the graz- 
ing of cattle and sheep. In metallic riches and deposits of coal 
China equals any country, and Baron Richthofen assures us that the 
province of Shansi contains more iron and coal in its bowels than 
any similar area in the world. 

The isolation of China, as she lies in the south-eastern part of Asia, 
separated on the west and north by impassable deserts and moun- 
tains, and accessible only by long voyages equally difficult in former 
days, has had the result of preventing other powerful kingdoms from 
molesting her, so that she has worked out her own civilization in 
her own way. In these days of steam, however, this isolation has 
been removed; but steam itself will prove to be a great civilizer. 
The internal water communications have never yet been fully util- 
ized, and the productions of one part cannot easily reach other dis- 
tant parts. Their great system of rivers still awaits the visits of 
small steamers, and with them will come a better degree of knowl- 
edge and mutual benefit among the people. This work has already 
commenced. 

But far more than the country and its products, is the Li-min, or 
black-haired race, as they call themselves, the people of this ancient 
land, which interest us most. They form, probably, a branch of 
the Turanian race, and their ancestors, it is thought, came across the 
highlands of central Asia about six centuries after the Flood, and 
settled around the elbow of the Yellow river as far back as forty-eight 
centuries ago. Their early records are imperfect, and many points 
are very obscure, and susceptible of much discussion, but compare 
favorably with those of other ancient peoples. They indicate, 
even then, a painstaking, industrious, law-abiding community, rev- 
erential to their rulers, and ready to defend their rights. The pres- 
ent Manchu family is their twenty-fifth dynasty, and the monarch 
now on the throne, a child under four years of age, is the 238th 
sovereign, commencing with Yu the Great, B. C. 2205. Their his- 
tory dates back of this, and the sexagenary cycle, by which chron- 
ology is computed, began B. C. 2637, making the year 1876 the 
4513th year of their chronology. 

The position of the sovereign is peculiar, partaking partly of a 
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religious and partly of a paternal-political character. He is often 
styled Tien-tsz ', or Son of Heaven, because he is the outcome and 
appointee of the two Powers, heaven and earth. Chinese cos- 
mogony speaks of a trinity — Heaven, Earth, and Man — and he, the 
Emperor of China, is the representative man on earth. How this 
combination of heaven and earth has resulted thus, even the plastic 
evolution theory of the Chinese does not plainly inform us; but 
admitting it, they think that all mankind are bound to call him Son 
of Heaven, and acknowledge him to be such. With that name he 
arrogates to himself divine honors as the viceregent of Heaven 0/1 
earth, by right alone entitled to worship it on the great altar erected 
at Peking, associated with certain of his kindred and high officials 
deputed for this ceremony. This altar is, with other buildings and 
grounds, inclosed within two walls, and constructed of white marble ; 
on the top are five stone altars like round tables, open to the sky, 
on which he presents sacrifices or offerings of bullocks, not to pro- 
pitiate Heaven by shedding their blood, but rather to please it by 
burning their dead bodies. He presents them as a kind of co-ordi- 
nate, who is equal with Heaven, and worships Shang-ti, or the 
Supreme Ruler, as the highest power. So far as I know, no for- 
eigner has witnessed these ceremonies. 

A good deal of discussion has arisen respecting the nature of 
this ceremony. Some foreign scholars regard it as a relic of an 
ancient monotheistic worship of the true God, but I am inclined to 
look upon it as an outcome and union of the worship of deified 
Heaven and of ancestors, and that the term Shangti denotes and 
includes both, to whom divine powers are given as the tutelar 
deities of the imperial family. 

This worship is the state religion of China, and no subject can 
participate in it, or vicariously perform it — the emperor alone being 
the high priest of his people before Heaven. When he is a minor 
there are no sacrifices, no worship. One result of this has been 
favorable to the welfare of China, in that no hierarchy has been 
constituted and grown into a body between the monarch and this 
object of worship. We know how disastrous to the welfare of a 
people has been the power of a state priesthood exercising control 
over them, as was the case in Egypt, and some other countries ; but 
in the Chinese state worship, the imperial worshiper, combining in 
himself the whole system, runs no risk of being supplanted by his 
priests, and the people have escaped their irresponsible tyranny. 

The emperor has absolute power over the lives and properties of 
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his subjects, and is supposed to govern them personally ; but really 
he is, of course, obliged to delegate most of the duties to governors 
and ministers, who together form a great and powerful body of offi- 
cials. The mode of choosing these men by means of competitive 
examinations, where the successful candidate in a lower grade alone 
becomes eligible to enter the tripos of the next higher, and thus 
advance to the highest posts in the state, is one of the institutions 
of China which distinguishes her from all other nations. It has 
done more than anything else to conserve her national character and 
policy, and maintain her integrity by strengthening the intellectual 
influence of letters, and leading her people to honor and pursue the 
arts of peace and industry. 

The common schools are entirely free of direct government con- 
trol or support, and are taught by any persons whose literary attain- 
ments and character are such as can attract scholars. The course 
of study throughout the land is uniform, and the stimulus to enter 
upon it on the minds of most people is the hope that they may 
attain that rank and power which others have reached, and are open 
to all. This incentive has proved powerful enough during the 
lapse of generations to raise up a great body of educated and 
enterprising men, who now form the gentry and literati of China — 
her governing aristocracy, constantly replenished from the mass of 
the people, and conversant with the principles on which the govern- 
ment of the country is carried on. 

The boys enter school about the age of seven, and begin the course 
by learning to read the horn-books before they learn what they 
mean, as no boy can find out what a character is called till its name 
has been taught him. The first sentence he is taught in the Trime- 
trical Classic contains an assertion which has perplexed mankind in 
all ages, and the Chinese as much as any — that of man's moral con- 
dition. It is, " Man by nature is originally good, but by practice all 
become different " or bad. In these common schools, only the 
ancient classics, or such writings as will aid in learning them, are 
taught ; no instruction is given in geography, natural history, 
astronomy, or natural philososphy ; very little in mathematics or 
grammar; and, of course, nothing concerning the history, languages, 
or condition of other lands, on which subjects they have, in fact, no 
school books. 

After a boy has learned the classics by heart, he receives further 
instruction from higher teachers in composition, until he is qualified 
to enter the regular examination. These examinations are con- 
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ducted under the direction of certain literary and civil officers, first 
in the district, then in the prefecture, and lastly in the provincial 
capital ; the successful candidates in the first alone being eligible to 
enter the second, and'in the same manner for the last. This win- 
nowing process discourages many, for only those who have passed 
the last trial receive the lowest degree of siu-tsai, or " flowery 
talent." Once in three years they also are called together in the 
provincial capital, and undergo similar trials in essay writing to 
receive the next degree of kii-jin, or " promoted men," equivalent 
to our master of arts. The examination-hall at Canton, where 
students assemble, contains 8,653 cells, so small that the occupant 
can hardly stand or lie down, furnished with a stool and table, and 
writing implements. On entering he is searched to prevent him 
carrying anything into the room to help him, and no candidate 
knows the themes on which he is to write till he enters. Out of 
the whole number of candidates, only seventy-two, or less than one 
per cent., can by law receive the coveted honor. The time of this 
examination is a season of great excitement at Canton, where 
thousands of ambitious scholars are gathered out of every part of 
the province, and have the freest intercourse. I do not know that 
the world can show a more wearisome literary task than to look 
over thirty or fifty thousand essays on the same subjects, and 
decide on their merits. If an essay contains a miswritten character 
it is thrown out ; and there are other defects which may lead to its 
rejection apart from its merits. A candidate may compete as often 
as he pleases, and on one occasion at Canton, a father, son and 
grandson appeared at the same tripos. 

The third trial is held triennially at Peking, and as only a kii-jin 
can enter to compete for the tsin-sz degree, the number of students 
does not much exceed the assemblage at Canton. At a recent 
examination at Peking, in addition to the 1 1 ,000 kii-jin who were 
eligible, it was estimated that nearly twice as many others, relatives 
and friends, assembled with them, some of them coming more than 
2,000 miles. At Peking, only about 200 of the whole number can 
succeed, but this small proportion does not seem to irritate the 
undergraduates, or dissatisfy them with the system. The successful 
competitors are soon rewarded with some kind of governmental 
employ, but those of a lower degree are eligible too. 

The results of this system, since its initiation about 2,000 years 
ago, have been to thoroughly eradicate all traces of the feudal 
system, and render such a congeries of petty barons and kinglets as 
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made Germany into a checker-board impossible. It has also imbued 
the mass of people with the democratic spirit of the books which 
they studied at school, and learned to discuss in their essays. This 
spirit has enabled them to combine intelligently against oppression; 
and as the officials all spring from the body of the people, they, too, 
are not easily made the instruments in the hands of an unscrupulous 
monarch to destroy the sources of their own power. Besides this, 
the system opens a legitimate channel for the ambition, the learn- 
ing and the intrigue of talented persons, who otherwise would seek 
to rise by destroying the institutions of the land ; each can find 
ample scope for his greatest efforts. 

This view of the competitive system by which officers are 
chosen among the Chinese, leads to a reference to the books 
studied. These are popularly ascribed to Confucius by foreign 
writers, and he has left the impress of his mind upon them, 
though he was the author of only two of the nine classics, and 
edited four others. This remarkable man was raised up by God to 
put before his countrymen those principles of morality and good 
government which would promote national prosperity if observed ; 
and the system for securing official position has insured their 
thorough study and observance in a way that no other writings 
have ever had in any age. Confucius was in no sense a religious 
teacher like Zoroaster or Mohammed, though he upheld the state 
religion and ancestral worship as he found them. His aim was to 
restore the ancient days, when good rulers had obedient subjects, 
and peace proved the sway of just laws. When asked about the 
respect owing to demons and gods, he told his disciples to give 
them due respect but keep them at a distance. Instead of useless 
speculation about the future and unseen, he inculcated regard to 
rulers, obedience to parents, honor to husbands, and maintenance 
of law. One result of this has been the absence of all discussion 
among his followers upon subjects beyond their reach, and great 
prominence given to a government for the good of the people; 
it has also nourished a cold scepticism destructive of all religious 
feeling and faith. In his day he endeavored to carry out his plans 
of reform in his native state, and succeeded so far in securing the 
countenance of his king and the approval of his countrymen, that 
he raised it to a prosperity which alarmed the neighboring States, 
and resulted in his final dismissal. But the experiment was not 
lost, and his principles of equitable government for the good of 
rulers and ruled, were subsequently developed and urged by his 
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disciple Mencius, one of the most thoroughgoing republicans who 
ever lived, and who even went beyond him in the sturdy defense 
of popular rights and kingly responsibility. To these two great 
men the Chinese owe their ideas of right rule, and the strength 
and prevalence of these ideas are due mainly to the triennial ex- 
aminations ; without the latter, the former would have been power- 
less. These books are put into the hands of every child, and when 
he enters upon public life he wishes no other standard of morals, 
knows no other arguments for their enforcement, and learns from 
them how far the emperor and his officers can go. In this we may 
find one of the reasons, under God, for the perpetuity of the Chin- 
ese polity. 

In practice, however, the evils are serious on both sides. The 
rulers are cruel and exacting, and the people turbulent and hard to 
control ; but my experience leads me to the conclusion that most 
of the evils suffered in China from bad government come through 
the people themselves more than through their officers. A man 
will often lodge an accusation against his enemy in the full assur- 
ance that the charge will be taken up by the underlings and lictors, 
and the public courts thus be made a machine for revenging private 
wrongs. China should not be judged in these things above her own 
standards, but the average security of life and property is shown 
in the universal maintenance of law as the only safe defense for all 
classes, and the diffusion of wealth among those who have come 
legally by it. 

In regard to the great population, which may be taken as one 
evidence of a mild government, it may be observed that the census 
which estimates 362,000,000 of people to be under the imperial 
sway, is not an excessive number when compared with some other 
countries. Their censuses, too, are taken for the purposes of 
revenue, and not for the information of other nations ; and are 
not, therefore, designedly exaggerated, though they may be erron- 
eous. 

When we reflect on the wide prevalence of agricultural pursuits, 
the absence of all great estates and parks, and of pasturage lands 
devoted to raising cattle, the general harvest of two crops annually, 
and the great consumption of poultry, fish, and pork, the number of 
inhabitants need not surprise us. In Europe, it has been estimated 
that only thirty-six per cent, of the surface is actually in pasture or 
cultivated, and that forty per cent, is still forest land. Still, although 
the weight of evidence favors the acceptance of the present census, 
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we should be glad of some collateral evidence derived from careful 
examination of certain areas. 

The Taiping rebellion, which devastated the central provinces for 
nearly twenty years, has been subdued ; and those who are best 
able to judge reckon the loss of life, directly and indirectly, at 
nearly or quite 20,000,000 of people. As soon as the rebels were 
destroyed in a region they had overran, the government resumed 
its sway, and the people returned to their pursuits; and during this 
long struggle, I do not know of a single government officer who 
voluntarily joined the standard of rebellion. It had, at first, the 
character of being a Christian movement, and much sympathy was 
felt abroad for these converts thus trying to throw off the hoary 
superstitions of ages ; but fuller examination led to the conclusion 
that there was no. real religion in its leaders, and that the assump- 
tion of their chief, Hung Siu-tsuen, of being the younger brother 
of Jesus, was typical of their whole attainments in Christian doc- 
trine. No proper fruits of the Gospel of peace, or patient continu- 
ance in well-doing, ever grew on any tree of their planting ; and not 
until the insurgents were destroyed altogether, did the land find 
rest. At present, no organized resistance to imperial authority ex- 
ists throughout the eighteen provinces. 

The religion of a country has a mighty influence upon the char- 
acter of its people, and that of China has molded her destinies. 
The worship of ancestors is really much more the religion of the 
great body of the Chinese than Buddhism, and has prevailed from 
very early time. Confucius encouraged it and upheld its observ- 
ances as he found them, basing the prominence he gave to the 
parental authority upon its sanctions. Ancestral worship was 
known, indeed, among the Romans and other pagan nations, but 
the Chinese alone have elevated their departed ancestors to be their 
guardian and family patrons to the exclusion of all other tutelary 
saints. Such a worship, confined as it is to the household, requires 
no temples, no liturgy, no images, and what is far more important, 
no priesthood outside of the domestic circle. If a rich man builds 
an elegant ancestral hall for the reception of the family tablets, he, 
of course, never thinks of inviting other families to join in the wor- 
ship, nor has he any need of paying a priest to conduct the liturgy. 
As the emperor and his kin conduct the state religion without any 
priestly help, so does the pater-familias perform his devotions with 
his wives and children before the ancestral tablets, where they be- 
lieve that the spirits of those whose memories are dear, still dwell 
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and seek the care of their descendants. By this means and the 
elevating morality of Confucius, China has, I think, escaped that 
evil of a hierarchy upheld by the state for its own security, as 
against the freedom of thought and belief of its own subjects, which 
has wrought so much misery in other lands, ancient and modern. 
Ancestral worship continually neutralizes the popular Buddhistic 
ritual, whose priests are used only as the purveyors of the departed 
souls to their last abode, and have no business with any subsequent 
worship. Being celibates they have shut themselves out of the 
amenities of the family, and are welcome to the protection of 
the gods they serve ; but they never have been able to become, 
even though aided at times by imperial patronage, a power in the 
State. 

One outflow of this worship has been the education of the people 
in industrial habits, for one of the first duties of a son is to main- 
tain his parents; and when this duty becomes general we can easily 
see that the laws which protect property are certain to be respected 
so that the rewards of labor are secured. The Chinese divide 
society into the four classes of literary, agricultural, mechanical and 
trading occupations, and pay them respect in this order. Another 
result of this regard has been to elevate the pursuits of letters and 
peace above those of war, and to this day all civilians take rank of 
military men of the same grade. 

Labor, therefore, is highly respected, and study ennobles those 
who pursue it. One of the members of the Foreign Office, now 
dead, was the governor in 1849 0I tne province of Fuhkien, and 
published a geographical and historical account of other lands, the 
matter for which he had collected mostly from personal inquiries of 
Rev. David Abeel, an American missionary at Amoy, and of a son 
of Dr. Robert Morrison at Fuhchau. Being too favorable in his 
remarks on foreign lands, he was degraded for its publication, and 
returned to his native village Wu-tai, in Shansi, about 185 1, where 
he engaged in school teaching. Fourteen years after, this man Seu 
Ki-yu, was recalled to the service of his sovereign for the same rea- 
son which had wrought his degradation, viz., his superior knowledge 
of foreigners, then more than ever needed in dealing with them at 
the capital. Our own government, at my suggestion, sent him a 
fine portrait of Washington, whom he had eulogized in his Ying 
Wan Chi Lioh, or " Survey of what is Within the Islands and 
Seas ; " and the last act of Mr. Burlingame as American minister 
to China was to present it to him in Peking. His infirmities ere 
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long compelled him to resign and return home, where he lingered 
a few years. 

The progress of the Chinese people was early marred by constant 
conflict between the central government, under an acknowledged 
emperor, and the kings of a dozen or more states, who continually 
weakened his power by their mutual rivalries and wars. This feudal 
government and these states, were thoroughly destroyed by Tsin 
Chi Hwangti, and has never revived, the monarchy continuing ever 
since as one centralized power, which has gradually extended its 
sway, and carried its institutions, language and literature over the 
whole empire. It has also permanently influenced all its neighbors, 
as the Coreans, Japanese, Lewchewans, Annamese and Tibetans. 
It was this monarch who built the Great Wall about B. C. 230, which 
still stretches along near the edge of the Plateau for a distance of 
about 1,250 miles, one of the most remarkable trophies of human 
labor, as it is one of the most useless. The probability is that this 
stupendous enterprise was the result of a popular feeling that it 
would be, on the whole, an effectual (or at least a desirable) protec- 
tion against inroads, and that its erection was not so much a forced 
labor as is often supposed. 

The central government is not strong as compared with western 
nations, but it is strong when it acts with the popular will, and its 
subjects' welfare is considered. The provincial authorities are in- 
trusted with great power and responsibility, and are held amenable 
for the proper conduct of affairs. Each provincial government is 
modeled on the same plan as that in Peking, and all officials are lia- 
ble to be dismissed for maladministration at any moment. The 
governor-general at Canton, for instance, has the control of two 
provinces, whose area is about four times that of Pennsylvania, and 
their population twenty-six millions, or nearly that of the United 
Kingdom ; and he is made responsible for the collection of revenue 
and maintenance of peace throughout their borders. The system 
has worked so beneficially for 230 years, during the present dynasty, 
that not one of these powerful satraps has raised a revolt ; and 
the previous Ming dynasty none are recorded as having been suc- 
cessful. How different from the Persian and Turkish empires dur- 
ing the same periods ! 

In estimating the causes of the perpetuity and uniformity of this 
people, their regard for the marriage relation, and the respect paid 
to woman in her various positions, should be mentioned. It is diffi- 
cult for a man to get a divorce, and the rights of the wife and con- 
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cubine are well-defined and upheld by law and custom. When 
compared with the Hindoos, Japanese, and Turks, the Chinese 
must, on the whole, be regarded as having reached a better and 
higher plane in these respects, and I ascribe it very much to the 
consideration paid to the mother by her sons. As this people have 
honored their parents, so they have been blessed by God with many 
days in the land which He has given them. 

The present position of this mighty mass of our fellow-men has 
now been briefly surveyed. We see here the only nation which has 
come down to us from ancient days, exhibiting much the same fea- 
tures that it had in the days of Rameses, Sargon, Alexander, or 
Augustus, whose empires have risen and departed, while she flour- 
ishes more numerous and as powerful as ever. We have tried to 
analyze some of the causes of this perpetuity, and explain the 
growth of those institutions, which, under God's blessing, have re- 
sulted in the maintenance of her own autonomy. 

One of the obstacles to her advancement now, is the language. 
This language, which has heretofore done so much to elevate her 
character, acts, in the tedious labor necessary to acquire it, as a great 
impediment to the education of the people. They cannot, generally, 
afford the time to become proficients in it, and the course of study 
does not enlarge their minds, or teach them much that is useful in 
common life. The nature of the written language is like that of our 
ten figures, and its acquisition is so great a strain upon the memory 
at the time of life when the mind needs truth and science to 
strengthen its powers, that they become contracted and weak. The 
number of characters in common use is about 6,000 ; they are hard 
to learn, and are easily forgotten if one is out of practice ; and, al- 
together, form a heavy burden upon the memory at the expense of 
the judgment. Each character is a word, possessing, in itself, no 
sound; and never undergoing any alteration in its form or name, 
for its various uses as a verb, noun, or adjective. The ignorance of 
the Chinese of other nations is partly owing to the fact that, without 
the aid of a living teacher, they are unable to learn other tongues; 
nor can they possibly write a book in their own language which will 
suffice, of itself, to teach a foreign language, as we can write a book 
in English by which one can learn to read and speak Chinese. This 
is due to the impossibility of representing the sounds of other tongues 
with accuracy, or explaining how letters combine to make words. 
It is to be hoped that, by degrees, the necessity of some change in 
the facilities of writing and speaking will suggest some remedy. 
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Since my arrival in Canton in 1833, great progress has been made 
in opening up the Chinese people and land to other influences, and 
bringing them within reach of their fellow-men. More advance has 
been made within the last forty years, I think, than within the pre- 
vious four hundred ; and this progress must continue to develop 
and enlarge. It will not prove, by any means, an unmixed blessing 
to them ; but as I regard Christianity as the end and evidence of 
the highest civilization, this intercourse will set before them this 
high standard. Until very recently they never had its tenets pre- 
sented to them in the sacred Scriptures ; nor have they had, to any 
great extent, any examples of the purifying, elevating, and convert- 
ing power of those tenets as seen in communities of native Chris- 
tians. I regard this people as exhibiting, on the whole, in their 
peculiar civilization, as high a state of security and prosperity as 
man can attain without the Gospel. Taking its features of industry, 
respect to parents, love of law and order, and freedom from caste 
and an oppressive hierarchy of any kind ; neither weighed down by 
a standing army, which forces the people to yield the products of 
their industry to rulers they dislike, nor so weak and inert as to be 
satisfied with a mere subsistence and have nothing to defend ; — they 
offer to us a subject for intelligent examination worthy of more regard 
than it has yet received. Probably no nation, destitute of Revela- 
tion, has reached so high a position as this in all respects, especially 
in the scale of social and domestic virtues. But when you come 
to live among them, and daily meet with their lying, chicanery, and 
craft, see their pollutions and immoralities, and hear of their cruelty, 
injustice, selfishness and disregard of life, you can better understand 
how far beneath the lowest Christian community this vast mass of 
mankind habitually exists, and how unable they are of themselves 
to rise to the higher standard of the Christian faith. It is much 
that they have had so remarkable a man as Confucius for a teacher, 
in whose writings there is so little that is objectionable,. and which 
have been taught them so effectually. They are now waiting for a 
higher moral standard, and it has also begun to spread among them. 
Nearly all their knowledge of it, and all other branches of human 
science, such as they yet have, has, I think, been given them by Chris- 
tian missionaries. Few, besides these men, have learned their lan- 
guage for the purpose of imparting to them these things ; and the 
progress thus far has been rapid and encouraging, considering all 
the obstacles on their part, and the small number of workers, and 
will henceforth advance faster, because the agencies of good are 
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greater and more efficient, and the distrust, ignorance, and opposi- 
tion of both people and rulers are lessening. 

At present the least hopeful outlook for their future prosperity is 
in the increasing use of opium, which is now imported and grown to 
a greater extent than ever, and reaches the enormous amount of 
over 30,000,000 pounds av. annually. Nearly half of this quantity 
is raised under the patronage of the British Government in India, 
which derives a large portion of its revenue from the export duty, 
and maintains the quality of the drug by careful skill in prepara- 
tion, so that the Chinese prefer it to their own. The extensive use 
of this noxious narcotic carries poverty, distress, and disease in its 
train, and one can see no prospect of any immediate remedy in a 
financial or moral direction. The natives acknowledge the evils 
induced by its use, but have not the moral power to resist it ; nor 
can the Chinese government prevent it coming into the country. 

Many persons inquire respecting the comparative excellences of 
the Chinese and Japanese, and ask which is the superior nation. 
It is not easy to decide, for their characters are diverse, and their 
culture has been very different and entirely distinct. The two 
nations may be compared in their prominent features to the English 
and French. The Chinese are the most industrious, methodical, 
and cautious, slow to change, and suspicious of novelties; while the 
Japanese are mercurial, inquisitive, fond of new things, and ready to 
adopt them before they well know what to do with them. This has 
been illustrated in their desire to purchase steamers, on which large 
sums of money have been wasted, when as yet there was no trade to 
employ them. On the other hand, the Chinese prefer to send 
freight in the steamers in their ports, and have only recently made 
or purchased them to run along their coasts. A few years ago a 
Japanese left Yokohama in a steamer he had purchased, and had 
proceeded down the Bay of Yedo a few miles, when he ascertained 
that no one on board knew how to stop the engine ; in order to 
save the vessel from disaster the engineer went round and round in 
the open water till the fires went out, and then anchored. A Chi- 
nese would probably have never ventured to run a steamer until 
long practice under a foreigner had made him familiar with all her 
movements, but certainly would never have bought one till he could 
see his way clear to use her profitably. 

In conclusion, the present position of the Chinese people and 
government is hopeful. The seclusion under which they have long 
remained has been removed, and foreigners can travel throughout 
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the provinces with a good degree of safety, especially if they speak 
the language, and conduct themselves properly. The Government 
does not desire war with any nation, and will do much to avoid a 
quarrel, but its difficulties should be considered, and the weakness 
of its internal administration not be made a reason for forcing it to 
extremities. 

The need of a better knowledge of other lands has been gradually 
forcing itself upon the highest officers of state, and the establish- 
ment of a college at Peking where their young men can learn for- 
eign languages and science directly under their own eye, is a great 
step in advance. This college, called the Tung Wan Kwan, is un- 
der the presidency of Dr. Wm. A. P. Martin, formerly a member of 
the American mission at Ningpo, and eminently well fitted for his 
duties. By his three principal writings in Chinese, viz., a discussion 
on Natural Theology, a translation of Wheaton's International Law, 
and a treatise on Natural Philosophy, he has become more widely 
known among the literary classes in the land than any other for- 
eigner now living ; while by his tutelage upon the minds of his pupils 
he will exert even a greater influence, perhaps, upon the progress 
of the state. 

The arrival of 120 Chinese youths in this country, sent by the 
Government for the purpose of going through a thorough course of 
education in theoretical and practical science, according to their 
various capacities, is another evidence of the same desire to learn 
whatever will prove advantageous to their country. Perseverance 
will gradually fit the lads to carry on whatever they undertake, and 
the rulers prefer to wait until they can themselves introduce 
many of the improvements which foreigners are so urgent to do for 
them. 

In so brief a survey of the Chinese character, it is impossible but 
that many points have been omitted or imperfectly noticed. I feel, 
however, that I am speaking to an audience in a Christian land, 
whose sympathies are with the advance of that people in the highest 
Christian culture. It is the gospel of redeeming love which can 
alone elevate and teach them true civilization, and this they have 
never before been taught. To give them our material prosperity 
and power without our moral restraints and sanctions, will be like 
starting a locomotive engine without an engineer, and can only re- 
sult adversely. Let us, therefore, rejoice in the opportunity now 
offered us of aiding them to rise upon the same basis of truth, free- 
dom, and just laws, which our position and advantages give us. 



